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Publication Tips 


In the last issue of The Review we 
discussed the do’s and the don’ts of 
the makeup of the magazine. In this 
article let us consider the literary con- 
tent—the fiction, the poetry, the edi- 
torials, the humor—all the creative 
literary work. 


In the general field of fiction our 
staff writers do remarkably well. There 
is a wide range of subject matter, with 
the emphasis, at present, on war topics. 
That is to be expected. There is real 
story interest in most contributions, 
and a healthy lack of trite and senti- 
mental plots. We do, however, have 
too many impossible, wildly imagina- 
tive plots. These stories are definitely 
out of range of the acceptable imagina- 
tive approach. Curiously enough, 
most of those stories are mechanically 
careless. 

Student interpretation and appre- 
ciation of real life situations are al- 
ways vitally interesting. After all, the 
student magazine should be a medium 
for expressing student thought. Such 
material is old to adults, but ever new 
to youngsters, and adults can refresh 
their memories of high school days 
by reading of such interpretations— 
yes—even judges! 

It is difficult in the average maga- 
zine of today to include a long story. 
I think students do better to include 
a few good short stories. This does 
not mean short articles, short essays 
or such, but real short stories. It 
might be well to review Poe’s defini- 
tion of a short story; or it might be 
helpful to re-read Brander Matthew’s 
“Philosophy of a Short Story.” 

Verse 


As a judge of many years’ experi- 
ence I must give praise for the quality 
and scope of the verse now appear- 
ing in our magazines. I am pleased, 
too, to see that this form of creative 
writing is taking its proper place in 
the magazine. The poems selected for 
inclusion in any issue should be chosen 
for their excellence, their appeal, their 
timeliness, and never for their use as 
fillers. 

DO concentrate on quality. 

DON’T consider quantity as such. 

Some staffs choose a theme for each 
issue. In that event be sure to con- 
sider the essay—informal or formal— 
which will express the theme idea. Es- 
says are so delightful to develop, so 
worthwhile to write and to read that 
more “good” essays should be gar- 
nered. I am very sure that every staff 
has an essayist—real or potential if 
the editor would only concentrate on 
looking for him. 

DO avoid stiff, stilted, uninterest- 


ing topics. 
DO inject some refreshing humor 
into the humorous type. 


DO look around your school, your 
community, even your home circle. 
Muse awhile on the possibilities there- 
in. DO mirror these reflections of 
yours in a neat, entertaining, appeal- 
ing type of essay. DON’T be afraid 
of the word essay itself. 

Features are distressingly meager in 
the average magazine. It doesn’t mat- 
ter how small your school is, nor how 
tiny your village is—there is feature 
material to be found and to be re- 
layed to your reading public. High 
school youngsters are more cognizant 
of features in their daily living than 
any other group of people. Your in- 
fallible way of discovering feature ma- 
terial—be it a crooner, a circus, or a 
parade is uncanny. 

DO capitalize on that, and be on the 
lookout for the new, the unusual, or 
even the old and seemingly common- 
place which may have escaped your at- 
tention. 


DO include one or two “super” fea- 
tures in each issue. 


DON’T spoil the effectiveness of 
these features by adding a few extra 
ones of second-rate worth. 


Sketches and Shorts are often con- 
fused with the Features. There is no 
real necessity for this; if the staff mem- 
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bers discuss the differences, the con- 
fusion will disappear. In the field of 
Sketches and Shorts the staff has an 
opportunity of presenting good, really 
good material of interest to every one. 
Because there are no really very strict 
limitations to these departments, care 
must be exercised that no leftovers 
from other departments find their way 
into this space. Get around to the 
school neighborhood; talk with some 
of the interesting characters in your 
town. Get the local historian to talk 
about Way Back When. Find out 
where the oldest inhabitant lives. Ask 
him about his school days. Chat with 
the postman, the policeman, the station 
fireman. They are all mines of infor- 
mation, but too often, so close to us 
that we overlook them. 


Editorials 


Ah! that section is always hard to 
analyze. Most youngsters complain 
that the editorials are uninteresting; 
most of them admit they never read 
them. Why? Youth editorializes in 
its every day speech; in essence, youth 
is a natural editorial speaker. Then 
why cannot he become as effective in 
writing the editorial, or as eager to read 
the editorial as he is to declaim it. 
Terseness is needed. Topic must be 
enthusiastically welcomed. But are 
they? No. Editorials usually preach, 
and the readers of the magazine usual- 
ly are uninterested in the result. 

DO select topics with real ideas of 
real interest to the pupils. 

DON’T be afraid to discuss ques- 
tions pertaining to the school that vi- 
tally concern the student body. 

DO make these discussions concise, 
readable, and better yet, quotable. 

Why not form an alliance with your 
principal? You might be pleasantly 
surprised at the result—maybe you can 
learn from him some of the problems 
of the school, and, no doubt, he would 
welcome your slant on them. 


Humor 


This material is usually the poorest 
in the magazine. It doesn’t have to 
be. Unfortunately the work of the 
humor editor is not well defined. 
There is too wide a breach between 
what really evokes laughter among the 
students, and what is printed on the 
humor page. An indifferent plan for 
the humor page results, invariable, in 
clipped humor, or “personalities”. 
Humor can be reflected in cartoons, 
in amusing drawings, in Kodak pic- 
tures, in verse, in songs, representa- 
tive of your whole school. Its atmos- 
phere must be natural to a high school. 
It must reflect the interests, the reflec- 
tions, the activities of the student body. 
Last, but by no means least, DO have 
a respect and a regard for good 


standards of English. 
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How To Produce a Prize- Winning Annual 
in a Small Schoo! 


‘By SISTER PHILOMENA MARIE, I.H.M. 
Adviser, Petrel 
St. Peter’s Reading Catholic High School 
Reading, Pennsylvania 


HE current opinion seems to be 

that a school of three hundred 

pupils or less must combat too 
many obstacles in order to undertake 
the production of a prize-winning year- 
book. However, this is certainly not 
true, for in most cases a yearbook of 
universal school interest can be both 
produced and received with less difh- 
culty in a school of three hundred or 
less, than in a school of one thousand. 

There are several elements that 
might substantiate the above statement, 
but the outstanding factors are the in- 
dividual contact that the yearbook ad- 
viser has with each individual pupil in 
the school; the intimate social contact 
that the students of the various classes 
have with one another, thereby creat- 
ing a generous attitude in undergrad- 
uates to aid financially in this project. 
Then the interest in producing the 
book becomes general, rather than that 
of one class or of a small group so 
called a staff. 

However, the purpose of this ar- 
ticle is not to debate the relative merits 
of a small high school versus a large 
school, but to discuss how a_ small 
school can produce a Medalist book 
against the odds of production. 


Het an outstanding publication 
may be produced with a small 
group, the adviser must make herself 
acquainted with all the tricks of the 
trade; she must gain, master, and, in 
some cases, overcome certain essential 
elements and difficulties. Among the 
latter might be mentioned: to create 
within the student body a desire, an 
enthusiasm and an appreciation for all 
that is best and in good taste for the 
publication; to keep in contact with, 
and in the good will of the members 
of the alumni; to gain a hundred per- 
cent cooperation of the principal and 
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the faculty members. 

For no matter how extensive the 
experience, nor how original the talent 
and the ability of the adviser, a prize- 
winning publication could not be ac- 
complished unless she had the whole- 
hearted good will of both the faculty 
and the student body, and this per- 
sonal feeling can be found only in the 
harmony of a small school. 

With these facts strongly fixed in 


This issue presents three dif- 
ferene phases of yearbook under 
three different sets of conditions. 
The first, on this page, tells how 
a prize-winning annual was pro- 
duced in a small school; the sec- 
ond, on page three, describes the 
process of producing an excellent 
duplicated book, and the third 
whimsically tells of the difficulties 
attendant upon attempting a book 
in lithography, a form unfamiliar 
to adviser and staff when the book 


was undertaken. 


the mind of the adviser, she may 
launch forth in her attempt to have 
her students produce the best book 
that is possible within the limit of 
her budget. 

Naturally at this point, some ques- 
tions might arise, for example: 

What is the choice of a book for 
your size school? 

What is the budget for the publi- 
cation of the year book? 

Will the budget permit your choice 
of book? 

Will satisfactory answers to these 
questions produce a_ prize-winning 
book? 

The answers to these questions de- 
pend on the initiative and the per- 


severance of the adviser. Presuming 
that she desires a ninety-six page book 
with approximately one hundred to 
one hundred fifty pictures, exclusive 
of individual senior portraits and fac- 
ulty pictures; a second color applied 
within the book; stiff cover, padded 
or unpadded, with a spray or rub, or 
with one or more applications of color; 
a suitable weight and quality of paper, 
satisfactory for engravings; a type of 
the printing required. 


y= natural procedure would be 
to make inquiries from the printer 
regarding the cost of printing a book 
of this type. Have the printer itemize 
the individual costs, as for printing 
the number of pages, stock of paper, 
black printing, color printing, setting 
type, assembling for color, etc. Then 
if the budget for the annual cannot 
meet these requirements, judgment can 
be used in a choice of deduction, as 
for example, omitting of second color 
within the book. 

Second, contact a photographer. 
Here two alternatives present them- 
selves. One is to secure the services 
of an experienced and city known pho- 
tographer, specializing in yearbook 
groups. In this case, the adviser’s 
problem is solved for successful pic- 
tures, but then there arises a delay 
in waiting for proofs or pictures on 
account of the many demands on this 
firm. This naturally hinders the pro- 
duction speed of the year book, for 
the editor’s dummy, the engraver’s 
and the printer’s work are at a stand- 
still in regard to production. On the 
other hand, the local portrait taker 
will do equally as good a job and per- 
haps better. However, two handicaps 
might arise here. His requisitions for 
supplies might be depleted, if arrange- 
ments are not made with him early 
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enough, and if he has not had experi- 
ence in yearbook work, an extra bur- 
den is placed in the hands of the 
adviser. Nevertheless, the services of 
the local photographer has its com- 
pensations, for the proofs and pictures 
will be received in a very short time. 
In either case, the final cost will be 
practically the same For the most 
part, in return for the privilege of re- 
ceiving the contract for taking senior 
portraits, and for receiving orders for 
them, the photographer will usually 
make suitable terms for taking one 
hundred or more group pictures. The 
services of a professional photog- 
rapher, if it is at all possible, is far 
more economical than student pho- 
tographers. In these days of priori- 
ties, and uncertainty of film and flash- 
light bulbs, many of the pictures of 
the student photographer are wasted. 
The budget is taxed for the purchas- 
ing, developing and printing of a film 
of eight pictures, and too often, for 
various reasons, only one or two pic- 
tures.can be used. However, camera 
clubs need not necessarily be discour- 
aged, for many pictures taken by stu- 
dents of these clubs fill in beautifully 
for the section of “School Life” which 
is so essential to an outstanding year- 
book. 

Third, seek the services of a sales- 
man of a reliable cover firm. Ad- 
vertisements concerning the covers of 
yearbooks are received daily in the 
school mail bag. Contact these firms 
to find out where their salesmen are 
located, and then arrange for a per- 
sonal interview with one of them. This 
gentleman will be only too glad to 
acquaint you with the various types 
of covers, the methods of applying 
color, the difference in price for the 
application of color, and the making 
of changes from the original stock 
covers. 

Fourth, information and cost prices 
must be obtained from the engraver. 
He, too, will be most willing to give 
you the desired information as to the 
most economical method of arranging 
and labeling pictures. This, of course, 
is after the adviser has a general idea 
of what she wants. However, if her 
plans are still in a formative stage, 
and she has some sample, showing 
a general plan of what she desires, 
he will quote the cost in approximately 
round numbers. 


HERE are still some other items 

of cost left untouched, such as 
mailing, telephone calls, freight costs, 
and perhaps the binding of the book. 
This latter may be taken care of by 
the printer, or the book cover agency, 
or directly between the adviser and 


the book bindery. 
With the contacts between the ad- 
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viser and the individual agents, the 
cost of production will be much less 
than if the annual contract is given 
directly to a printer or yearbook pro- 
duction company and then have them 
sublet the contracts. — 

This, I think, adequately informs 
the adviser of a small school, how 
and where to obtain information 
whereby she can ably direct the busi- 
ness manager of the school’s annual, 
and in a limited time, and for a suit- 
able price, produce the skeleton of a 
book. 

In these days, when so many helps 
for school publications are afforded 
advisers, such as the new Journalism 
Syllabus of the Columbia Press Asso- 
ciation, The School Press Review, and 
the reports and reviews from the An- 
nual Critique and Contest, it seems 
inexcusable for even the inexperienced 
adviser to be ignorant of the editorial 
and the pictorial content necessary to 
produce a prize-winning book. 

However, some of the natural ques- 
tions presented still remain unanswer- 
ed. The adviser knows the type of 
book that she would like to produce. 
She knows, also, after her interviews 
with the necessary contacts, some tricks 
of the trade, and with very keen bar- 
gaining, realizes that her choice of 
book will cost approximately $1100 to 
$1400. It is now her problem to se- 
cure an appreciation from the student 
body for her choice of book, and to 
arouse their enthusiasm sufficiently to 
favor her selection, so that they will 
be willing to do their utmost to raise 
the funds necessary to finance the 
project. 

At this point a little psychology and 
prudence are necessary. Copies of 
yearbooks from other schools might be 
procured through the students, faculty 
members and the principals of these 
institutions of learning. These books 
may be left in conspicuous places 
where the students can find them in 
their leisure time. Invariably, the ad- 
viser will find that the books are be- 
ing thumbed, first by a few, then by 
many, both in and out of school hours, 
sometimes much to the distress of their 
teachers. Nevertheless this viewing 
of the books will arouse interest and 
promote discussion as to the relative 
merits and demerits of the various 
books. Then will follow a determina- 
tion or a desire to imitate or not to 
imitate a particular style of book. 


7 time is now ripe for the ad- 
viser to discuss the cost of a book 
that might be prize-winning. With- 
out a doubt, the students are ready to 
give their wholehearted cooperation 
when thé drive is launched to raise 
funds. Many ways and means might 
be suggested to secure a firm financial 


backing, but the following one has 
been found very successful in a small 
school. The senior class of such a 
school usually ranges from fifty to 
seventy pupils. If a quota of $20 is 
requester from each member of the 
class, with concessions granted of a 
free annual, and the names of their 
parents appearing on. the “Patron” list 
for obtaining the required quota, the 
adviser will find that each member 
of the class will strive to attain this 
goal and even go beyond it. This 
method will yield approximately from 
$1000 to $1400. In addition to this 
amount, the fund from the sale of 
about two hundred books may be ad- 
ded, for if sufficient interest has been 
aroused among the entire student body 
by allowing them participation in the 
picture taking groups, and informing 
them as to the progress of the finan- 
cial drive, each student in the high 
school will have a strong desire to 
possess his own book. 


Now with the financial status se- 
cured, the adviser knows that the 
budget will permit her choice of book. 
The question now remaining to be 
answered is: Editorially and pictori- 
ally will this annual be a Medalist 
production? 

If the adviser has acquainted her- 
self with the divisions, the editorial 
and the pictorial content of a modern 
yearbook, and has won the confidence 
of the senior students and the co- 
operation of the faculty, the success 
of the annual is assured. 


HE actual make-up of the annual 

is now in the hands of the adviser. 
This comprises the selection of an edi- 
tor, or co-editors, associate editors, 
literary and business staffs; outlining 
the general plan of the book; the 
number of pages to be assigned to each 
section; the final arrangements and the 
signing of contracts with photographer, 
engraver, printer, cover company and 
binders. 


The normal student wants to share 
in responsibility, so the adviser can 
satisfy this desire by making every in- 
terested pupil feel that he or she is 
necessary for the successful publication 
of the annual, by assigning some task 
to each. When the students sense this 
impartiality, the spirit of jealousy and 
envy has been overcome. Therefore, 
when the adviser appoints capable stu- 
dents to assist with the burdensome 
parts of the work, and selects the stu- 
dent-editors, a spirit of harmony and 
cooperation will continue to exist 
among the pupils. How the various 
students will be utilized in the work 
of the publication will be discussed as 


(Continued on Page 14) 
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Something Old and Something New 


‘By GERTRUDE L. TURNER 


HANK you for ‘Round the 
Township.’ I’m _ looking for- 
ward to hearing more of my 

class and schoolmates. News of any 
kind certainly makes our days in the 
service much shorter.” 

“In a very recent letter from my 
father, I found enclosed your first 
copy of ‘Round the Township’. I 
have already read it at least a half 
dozen times and will no doubt go 
through it again. Some of the articles 
brought back old memories. In my out- 
fit are several fellows from nearby 
communities and they, too, have en- 
joyed it. When future editions are 
—- I hope to be on the mailing 
ist. 

The above are samples of letters 
from New Guinea, the Philippines, 
Italy, France, England, Canada, etc., 
since “Round the Township” took its 
first bow. 

Not long ago, the telephone brought 
this message: “I just read ‘Round the 
Township’ before mailing it out. If 
all these other men are in it, can’t 
my hubby be there, too? He didn’t 
hear from me after September 30 and 
then he got 65 letters in one mail.” 

By this time you are asking, “What 
is ‘Round the Township’?” 

It is a six-page, 84% by 54% publica- 
tion sent by the Abington Township 
Association to the home of every man 
and woman in the township, now in 
the service, thence to be forwarded to 
members of the Armed Forces by 
first class mail. 


A BiINGTON Township is a Phila- 
delphia suburban area nestling 
among the Rydal Hills, centering 
around the winding Indian trails and 
deer tracks today called York Road, 
and Susquehanna Street Road, planned 
by the white man to link the Dela- 
ware and the Susquehanna. Abing- 
ton village appears under another 
name in William Penn’s deed of pur- 
chase from the Indians. Its fifteen 
square miles of rolling land crossed 
by frequent creeks include eighteen 
communities. The township is first 
class. It has a commission form of 
government. 

The editorial in the first issue gives 
the necessary information as to the 
background of “Round the _Town- 
ship.” 


EDITORIAL 


In order to unify the various 
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In Charge of Public Relations 
Abington, Pa., Township Schools 


communities of Abington Town- 
ship for support and sponsorship 
of many Township activities, the 
Abington Township Association 
has been formed by representa- 
tives from each of the communi- 
ties. This booklet is the first 
sponsored project by the Associa- 
tion and is sent to the Service 
men and women by the citizenry 
of Abington Township. Of ne- 
cessity, the first issue is compact 
and not all-inclusive It is the 
hope of the Association to en- 
large succeeding issues as circum- 
stances warrant. This represents 
the work and support of your 
friends and relatives on the home 
front of Abington Township. 
Our hope is that it will keep you 
in closer touch with your home 
town, and in a humble and 
meager way, remind you that we 
here at home are deeply conscious 
of your contribution and sacrifice 
to bring peace again to the world. 


I was first asked “just to read copy.” 
I ended by choosing the page and type 
size, rewriting the copy, reading proof, 
making up the dummy, doing every- 


thing but sign the contract and pay. 


the bill. 


HE material comes from the his- 

torian, the parents, the Junior 
Fourth Estate, Abington’s public rela- 
tions group, the journalism class, from 
the advisers of the student newspaper, 
The Abingtonian, from the English 
classes and from Service letters. 

However, the paper is not for the 
school alumni. Their special medium 
is The Abingtonian, one thousand 
copies cf which are mailed to them 
regularly. “Round the Township” is 
for every Service person, even if he 
has moved into the township only one 
day before induction. It is sent to his 
home, by first class mail, to be for- 
watded by his relatives, by first class 
mail, that both sender and reader may 
appreciate it, not as something to be 
thrown into the wastebasket but as a 
personal message. 

Whenever possible, space is left for 
that personal message from kinsfolk 
to be written in. 

Long stories are useless. Material 
is submitted in the form of notes, com- 
plete, accurate, with a touch of human 
interest if possible. Sources must be 
given. 


What do the G.I.’s want to know? 
Incidentally, they never call them- 
selves that. Neither do I, any more. 

Honors, promotions, stations, opin- 
ions, engagements, weddings, babies, 
sports, sports, sports. No casualties. 
An occasional note that a missing pilot 
is now a prisoner or a hospitalized 
Marine is now at a redistribution cen- 
ter. Very little of that. No contro- 
versial subjects. All offerings boiled 
down to a desiccated-cocoanut, human- 
interest, super-abbreviated style. 


T= one object of the publication 
is to get out the greatest amount 
of news in the smallest space. But ma- 
terial must be marked “Folo Copy.” 
Even then, the printer must be warned. 
Else he will laboriously turn “S. Pa- 
cific” into “South Pacific”, “Ab. vs. L. 
Merion” into “Abington versus Lower 
Merion” and present a bill for overset 
material. He did it to me. 

Informality of style, nicknames, 
sketchy news groupings, elimination 
of heads wherever possible—all are 
devices to afford greater space for 
more news coverage. Ears and boxes, 
such type ornaments as flags or stars, 
an occasional cartoon or snapshot, 
smaller type on wider space rather 
than heavier type—these help to make 
the news sheet readable and attractive. 

Locations are purposely kept indefi- 
nite. The size of the sheet is pur- 
posely small. The editor has no de- 
sire to tangle either with Uncle Sam’s 
censorship or his paper salvage drives. 

“Round the Township” has been 
coming out bi-monthly. If the editor 
can steal a little more personal time 
and keep her student assistants a trifle 
longer (they all go into the Service 
as fast as they can), she may be able 
to put out more issues. 


Signe printing contracts are passed 
around to the various print shops 
in the district. The type may be 7 or 
8 point Ionic or 742 on 8 Excelsion 
with heads ranging from 10 to 24 or 
even 30. The paper is usually an in- 
expensive bond sulphite or an offset 
book paper. The Christmas issue was 
printed in green ink with enough red 
on the first and last pages to make it 
gay but not gaudy. 

Sample quotations will be found at 
the end of this article. If you want 
to add something of this type to your 


(Continued on Page 16) 
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CONVENTION CANCELLED! 


The Columbia Scholastic Press Association has cancelled 
its Twenty-first Annual Convention, scheduled for Thurs- 
day, Friday, and Saturday, March 22, 23, 24, in compliance 
with the request of the Office of Defense Transportation, 
dated January 5, 1945. 


This decision will undoubtedly cause considerable disap- 
pointment to the 2500 or more school publications advisers 
and staff members who had already begun making plans 
to attend the largest national event in this field, but the 
Association feels certain that all concerned will realize the 
necessity of the decision. 


The action was taken only after a thorough scrutiny of 
all the factors involved. During the past year 183 na- 
tional conventions were cancelled; the list of those can- 
celled for this year mounts daily, including several whose 
value to the national war effort no one would question, such 
as that of the American Medical Association, for example. 
CSPA kept close watch on the nature of the work done 
by the various groups that were cancelling their conven- 
tions and compared its work with theirs. 

No one can question the crowded conditions of trains 
running into New York; no one can doubt that hotels in 
that city are unable to accommodate those who ask for 
reservations, although they can be obtained if made suf- 
ficiently far in advance. 

Inquiry revealed that there could be no guarantee as to 
how long it would take to get action on an application to 
the committee set up to pass upon convention requests. It 
was not deemed feasible to proceed with Convention plans 
while such application was pending. By the time possible 
positive action was taken on such request it would be very 
difficult to perfect plans for a Convention of the scope of 
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that operated by CSPA, involving more than 100 separate 
meetings, with speakers and student chairmen to be pro- 
vided, for general and sectional meetings, round table meet- 
ings, and those of the various Divisions of the Association. 
Since the Government ban applies also to travel by Gov- 
ernmental employees, it might have been impossible to ob- 
tain speakers of the caliber provided ever since the Asso- 
ciation was established. 

On January 13, 1945, a letter was sent to Col. J. Monroe 
Johnson, Director, Office of Defense Transportation, Wash- 
ington, D. C., informing him of the action taken on that 
date cancelling the Convention. 

CSPA feels that the work it has accomplished as an As- 
sociation has been of great value to the war effort. It co- 
operated with the United States Treasury Department in 
the Name-a-Bomber Campaign, the Editorial and Cartoon 
Contest, and the current V-Mail Contest. Prominent mem- 
bers of the Government have addressed the general meet- 
ings of the Convention on many occasions. 

The school publications of the nation have done a colos- 
sal job of publicizing the war effort in ways almost too 
numerous to mention. Every adviser knows the quantity 
of Government releases constantly received and how me- 
thodically these have been passed on to school readers. 

The Convention, if it had been possible to have it, would 
have been of as great value to its delegates as those of 
past years, but CSPA feels that potential delegates will 
understand the factors that led to the decision to cancel. 

Just as soon as conditions make it possible to resume 
Convention activities, CSPA will begin making its plans for 
the best Convention it ever had. 
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“CONVENTION BY MAIL” 


With the Convention of 1945 definitely cancelled, CSPA 
has begun to make plans for a “Convention by Mail”, which 
will give school publications workers the opportunity to 
get at least some of the values that would have been pos- 
sible in an actual Convention. 

Present plans call for a book of about 100 pages, to sell 
for $1.00 a copy. This will contain articles by many of 
the speakers who would have appeared at the 1945 Con- 
vention. The effort will be made to have the material 
adaptable to all grades and types of publication, from ele- 
mentary through teachers college grade, printed and dup- 
licated, newspaper, magazine, and yearbook. In this way 
the assence of 1945 thinking will be available in one com- 
pact volume. 

The edition will be limited strictly to advance subscribers 
and will be distributed in early April. Orders must be re- 
ceived at the CSPA office not later than March 25. Ad- 


visers may order as many copies as required for their 


staffs, if desired. 
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DIVISIONAL ACTIVITIES 
IN ‘REVIEW’ 


Convention affords the best opportunity for personal 
contact among Divisional members, but with the cancella- 
tion of the 1945 meetings, the remaining issues of School 
Press Review will contain news of the various Divisions. 
Members who wish to participate in these plans should 
write the Divisional Chairmen, listed in the October, 1944 
Review, page 14. Chairman of the Catholic Schools, not 
listed at that time, is Sister Mary Berchmans, Catholic Cen- 
tral High School, Troy, N. Y. 
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Can You “Picture” It? 


By SISTER M. BERNARD FRANCIS, S.S.J. 
Adviser, Becahi 
Bethlehem Catholic High School 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania 


H,—mimeographed!” The 
falling inflection, the _half- 
hearted attempt to appear in- 

terested, the quizzical look that says as 
plainly as words, “How can anyone 
get enthusiastic about a mimeographed 
publication?”—these are all responses 
familiar alike to faculty advisers and 
student staffs of duplicated publica- 
tions. Bethlehem Catholic has met 
and answered these responses by mak- 
ing its forty-two paged news-magazine, 
Becahi, as attractive as a printed maga- 
zine. How? By building an Art Staff 
that thinks nothing of after-school 
hours, holiday and week-end work; 
that thrills to the creative instinct even 
in a tiny one-eighth page ad; that, from 
issue to issue, looks with a speculative 
eye on all illustrated material it en- 
counters. Can you “picture” it? Bec- 


ahi’s Art Staff can. 

When preparation for an issue of 
Becahi gets into swing, the Art De- 
partment is the first to pick up its 


stylus—and the last to lay it down. 
The necessity for this is evident since 
every one of the forty-odd pages of 
Becahi represents some phase of its 
work. Let us briefly enumerate these 
phases and then indicate how the Art 
Department handles each. The ads, 
illustrations and titles for literary and 
feature material, illustrations for the 
cover, and the headline work each has 
its special technique. Results are ob- 
tained only by cooperation in turn 
with the various other staffs of the 
publication. 


ACH issue of Becahi has its in- 
ception around a consultation 
table composed of a senior and a jun- 
ior member of the editorial, art, and 
business staffs. The editorial mem- 
bers are armed with a duplicated, 
forty-two paged “dummy” of the forth- 
coming issue; the art with two huge 
sheets of white paper covered with ob- 
longs, each representing a prospective 
ad page; and the business with a pile 
of index cards on each of which is in- 
dicated the necessary information re- 
garding advertisers. At times a fac- 
ulty adviser “looks in” on these con- 
sultations; just as frequently she does 
not. 

Starting from the back cover, the 
editorial representatives, after check- 
ing the type material that will be 
placed on the page, state the amount 
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of space available for ads and the 
placement most satisfactory for the 
content matter. The business and art 
members then decide what ads are 
most suitable in size and content. This 
settled, the editorial staff then desig- 
nates on the dummy the name and size 
of the ad, the art staff fills one of its 
little oblongs with duplicate informa- 
tion, and the business staff checks off 
the placed ads. Page after page fol- 
low in this order. Where consecutive 
pages carrying ads occur, variety is ob- 
tained by changing the shape or place- 
ment of the ads. 

Humorous discussions, at times, re- 
sult before a final decision is made. 
For example, members of the team 
should drink milk. Therefore, the 
logical place for the milk ad would 
be on the sports page. Following the 
same reasoning, jewelers’ ads featur- 
ing engagement and wedding rings 
find a place near the alumni section, 
while cleaners who specialize in bright- 
ening up uniforms are sure to get in- 
terested readers near the cartoon and 
humor pages.. Care in grouping the 
ads must also be exercised. An un- 
dertaker’s ad placed on the same page 
as that of a druggist might lead to 
ambiguous interpretation. 

This layout takes slightly over an 
hour, during which ads totaling an ap- 
proximate nine pages are planned, all 
adjacent to reading material. The fol- 
lowing day, senior and junior mem- 
bers of the Art Staff page-number the 
stencils on which ads will be placed 
and block out on each the space to 
be used in ads. Becahi has begun. 


HE ads are, in reality, the “test- 

ing ground” of the Art Staff. 
From the most experienced member 
to the neophyte, each has his definite 
assignment. Thus the faculty adviser, 
in addition to being able to discern 
techniques and _ individual talents, 
checks simultaneously on the sense of 
responsibility, the generosity, and the 
interest of the particular members. The 
procedure is simple. The day follow- 
ing the completion of the layout, a 
general announcement is made to the 
effect that Art Staff members are to 
report to the faculty adviser before 
going home. Each is assigned one or 
more ads and instructed to “sign up” 
at the time most convenient, within 
definite limits. It is understood that 


they meanwhile plan the lay-out of 
their assigned ads. From the begin- 
ning, the fact is emphasized that 
wholesale appropriation of the illus- 
trations of commercial artists is as 
much plagiarism as is the appropria- 
tion of written material. Selected ideas, 
combined to form new arrangements, 
is, however, a phase of creative work. 

The response to this general an- 
nouncement is usually one-hundred 
per cent. Temporary “suspension” is 
the cure for any member who, with- 
out a reasonable excuse, fails to ap- 
pear. The fact that they can choose 
their own time to work eliminates dis- 
satisfaction and half-hearted interest 
while actually at work. There is noth- 
ing that so destroys the effectiveness 
of the work being done and the gen- 
eral morale of the staff as an “I’m- 
only-here-because-I-have-to-be” _atti- 
tude. The planning of the ad lay- 
out previous to the actual working 
time on the stencil makes for more 
finished work and prevents congestion 
at the scopes. 


cr the actual cutting of the ads 
begins, there is always present 
an experienced senior art member who 
supervises the work. A _ suggestion 
here, an exclamation of praise there, 
a “to-the-rescue” deed at a third scope 
—these boys and girls form the “heart” 
of the Art Staff and are an invaluable 
aid to the faculty adviser. Through 
their advice, the younger members of 
the staff are trained in the use of the 
various types of stylii, lettering-guides, 
and screen plates, and learn the tech- 
niques of scope work. Their genuine 
pride in every worthwhile accomplish- 
ment and their own uncounted giving 
of time do more than anything else to 
instill into their younger co-workers 
the “traditions” of the art staff. 
Rotating these experienced members 
provides for them both leisure to plan 
their own work and the time necessary 
to complete it. To these are assigned 
the special cover ads, a yearly assign- 
ment, and their individual technique is 
recognized throughout the school. 
They, themselves, are always on the 
alert for ideas for their feature ads; 
more than that, it is not an unusual 
thing to have a non-staff member 
thrust at you an illustration that he 
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Poetry of the Month... 


T was very gratifying indeed for us 
to be chosen to select the Poetry 
Page for the February issue of 

The School Press Review,” states Bur- 
ton R. Polin, adviser of The Star, 
magazine of the Andrew Jackson High 
School, St. Albans, N. Y., which made 


these selections. 

Another Spring 
Once there was a spring, kid 
The sun was washed in spring, kid 
The west wind swept the spring, kid 
The earth was rich and brown. 


We were glad to see the spring 

After the thin winter 

Of black crows ruffled in the dark 
wind 

Huddling in the black trees against 

The pins of thin snow. 

Black guns against the thin snow. 

People dying in the muddy snow. 

It was good to see the spring. 

The April wind blew me 

And I went with it 

Into the spring. 

Green things swelled the earth. 

We came back from sun-dreaming, 

Back to dusty leaves 

And a grey wind 

That rubbed the skeletons of grass 

Against the door of the empty barn, 

That blew loose shingles off the roof. 

The dry roses scratched the window 

And the dusty red shrivelled to dust. 


There'll be another spring, kid 

The sun will wash the spring, kid 
The west wind sweep the spring, kid 
The earth swell rich and brown. 


Music and Art High School 
New York, N. Y. 
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A Crowd 
All day I go where people are, 
For there are tasks to do; 


And watching me, the curious think 
I have forgotten you. 


Dear one, if they could see my heart, 
So lonely and so wide, 
They’d understand sometimes a crowd 
May be a place to hide. 
Battin High School 
Elizabeth, N. J. 
Pe: @y 
Intercession For A Young Poet 
I pray you will forgive him if he sings 
The age-old songs, pitched in a higher 
key. 
He thinks that life is fresh and new, 
and we 
Must humor poets in these little things. 
He thinks he hears a tale the west 
wind brings, 
And wonders at the never-changing 
sea. 
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He gapes to see a writhing twisted 
tree, 

And gloats upon his image in the 
springs. 

Oh, never dare to tell him we are sad, 

And that the earth is blackened, and 
we weep. 

He’ll never know the sorrow that we 
know; 

He has the power poets always had, 

The wonder little children always 
keep. 

This is his song, and he must sing it so. 

Erasmian 


Erasmus Hall High School 
New York, N. Y. 
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Beyond A Classroom Window 


High above, the sky is lucid blue, 
And here I sit and dream. 

White clouds are anchored there above 
Like floating puffs of cream. 


The roof tops lie below me 
Like a huge monotonous camp, 
The smoke goes spiralling upward 
As if from a genii’s lamp. 


Golden leaves flash in the sun, 
And the walks are covered with bur- 
nished gold. 
My thoughts traverse the window pane 
As autumn dies and the year grows 
old. 
The Dome 
Richmond Hill High School 
New York, N. Y. 
yar 
Rainy Weather 
Slowly I walked against the winding 
rain, 
Head bent low in the old obeisance; 
The wild wind shouted with a voice 
of pain 
Across the streets that listened in a 
trance, 
While raindrops whirled in wild and 


frenzied dance. 


I knew the windy wrath of dark- 
browed clouds 

That blotted out the blueness of the 
sky 

As if with sober and autumnal shrouds 

And let their arrows of the raindrops 


y 
On all as‘ humble and as weak as I. 
The Bridge 
Evander Childs High School 
New York, N. Y. 
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Monte Cassino 
The abbey stood 
Where the shambles are still 
Clear crystal sky 
Frames the jagged crowned hill. 


The ragged wood 


Rests on either hand. 
Near fresh green grass 


The crumbled walls stand. 


There’s life and death 
Where the aged bones lay, 
There are flowers 

Where life once saw day. 


The melting snow 
Blossoms forth with spring, 
And budding plants 
Hide the scars war brings. 
The Clipper 
John Adams High School 
New York, N. Y. 
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I walk along thy crooked streets 
And gaze about me here and there 
My footsteps hit the cobbled stones 
But no one hears them far or near, 
Sunlight floods the empty block 
Mocking at the desolation 

Laying bare the heap of ruins 
Driving off all consolation. 


Oh sun, 
Who once gave me joy and laughter 
And filled my soul with song, 
Who made me dance in happy glad- 
ness 
And gave me love so long, 
Mock me not with your searching 
glances 
Or shame me with your stare 
Go back to the clouds and hide be- 
hind them 
And leave me the darkened square. 
Folio 
Seward Park High School 
Seward Park, N. Y. 
ae y 
Contrasts 
A stately silhouette against the skies! 
The glance of a great building earth- 
ward lies, 
And there below it sees . . 
world ... 
About its feet a neighborhood is 
curled. 


. a tiny 


Below, the city tells an age old tale 

A scene is set where shade and light 
prevail 

Here life is given and fading life ebbs 
out; 

Here people think, and dream, and 
face day’s doubt. 


A park, with pride, displays its fresh 
green grass; 

And bids gay welcome to the throngs 
who pass. 

A lofty granite home, a house of 
wood... 

All these make up the world, the 
neighborhood. 

The Bluebird 


Julia Richman High School 
New York, N. Y. 
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"A Star Is Born’’ 


‘By REV. JOSEPH F. DUFFIELD, O.S.F.S. 
Adviser, Falcon 
Northeast Catholic High School 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


T was quite a long time before my 
parents realized that I was some- 
thing alive. You see, I was their 

first baby and it was only after much 
crying and shouting, linked with many 
nights of floorwalking, that they fi- 
nally knew that they must have me in 
their minds every minute—day and 
night. Yes, like every other infant I 


had a rather hard time growing up. 


My parents meant well, but I think 
my greatest difficulty was in convinc- 
ing them that I was a part of their 
lives forever. And that I, too, was 
as alive as they were. This took three 
full months. During October and No- 
vember they were busy getting their 
portraits taken with little concern of 
their offspring. Of course, they had to 
impress their friends. They were now 
proud seniors—tux, buttoniere and all. 
All the while I was growing fat and 
chubby, but, for the most part, was 
left to shift for myself until finally I 
began to feel like a “dummy”. 


It was at this time that I really be- 
gan to yell and they soon learned 
that unless they would take me into 
their hearts, I would die of loneli- 
ness. It worked. My spirit—and I 
had plenty of it for such a youngster— 
spread like wild-fire. They couldn’t 
do enough for me, and they gradually 
began moulding their lives around 
me. After all wasn’t I the expression 
of the very life they were leading? At 
this stage I could give a sigh of relief. 
My greatest obstacle had been over- 
come, and I knew I was in good 
hands. I also knew that they were in- 
experienced hands, but somehow I 
felt we would pull through any other 
difficulties together. 


No sooner had this thought struck 
me than problems began to pour upon 
us. My parents didn’t even know 
what the word “lithography” meant. 
Neither did I. How could I? I was 
a mere child. However I made it 
known that I was an_ up-to-date 
youngster and somehow made it clear 
that if I was to wear the colors I liked 
and they liked, it would have to be 
lithography. You see, I was growing 
all the time and I knew that our little 
family weren’t millionaires. Sometimes 
I thought that I was an awful expense 
to them for a newcomer. But they 
seemed to sense my troubled state of 
mind and would hold me so much 
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closer. I knew now that I was very 
close to their hearts. So it was litho- 
grophy—something which we were all 
later happy about. It worked like one 
of those rare practical chapters in a 


“Psychology of Child-Raising” book. 


Not all of our first six months were 
heartaches and troubles. We experi- 
enced all the joys and consolations 
that accompanies a healthy and happy 


Planning a yearbook for the 
lithographic process was some- 
thing new for the adviser and 
staff of The Falcon, Northeast 
Catholic High School, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

It would be necessary to see the 
finished product to appreciate 
how well the job was done. The 
fact that it won Medalist rating in 
the recent Yearbook Contest does 
not begin to tell the story of the 
excellent result achieved by the 
staff and the process by which it 
was produced. 


family. Later we even laughed at the 
difficulties in appreciation of the fact 
that we were learning the hard way. 


oe baby has trouble with its 
formula. And I was no exception. 
At times I felt as though substitutions 
would be made in my diet and a great 
temptation to supply mediocre ingred- 
ients in place of the original prescrip- 
tions of the doctor was constantly 
present. However the doctor and I 
both knew that there could be no com- 
promise. And there was none. It 
meant that I was to be the expression 
of their spirit of determination and 
readiness to fit in a world at war or 
peace. We carried out the doctor’s 
orders. It was quite a task but the 
formula or theme was followed exactly 
and the inexperienced hands were be- 
coming more and more experienced. 


I was becoming more and more a 
financial worry. I was growing so fast 
that I constantly needed new clothes. 
My parents were shocked at the stag- 
gering figures that made up our bud- 
get. Had it not been for their friends 
—some 3000 of them—we couldn’t 
have survived. But the corner drug 


store, the butcher and the baker all 
got behind our neighbors and cheer- 
fully helped us over this material 
problem. They wanted to. For they 
looked upon us and our ideals as the 
symbol of the community. To this 
end an advertising campaign was 
launched and our expense headaches 
were gradually disappearing. I had 
now cut my first teeth and could get 
them at last into some solid food. 

The month of February found me 
with almost too much solid food. I 
was barely able to digest all that was 
in store for me. It was now that my 
beloved parents gave me all their at- 
tention. Yes, even to the wee hours 
of the morning. The story of my life 
was written during this period—a 
story which made me feel like sixty 
instead of six months. Photographs, 
prints, mounting and captions for 
them—handled simultaneously—all re- 
sulted in a unified, continued story. 
My youthful freshness and enthusiasm 
were manifest in that story. The ex- 
tra hours were not in vain. I had 
been around but six months and those 
that loved me saw their own lives be- 
ing lived again. I must have had the 
cholic, measles and whooping cough 
during this time. I didn’t know it 
then. I only knew that I lost plenty 
of sleep. 


INALLY the crisis was past and 
with the first day of spring I fell 
into a deep sleep—we had met the 
deadline. Shortly afterwards I took 
my first step. It seemed that I had 
been creeping and crawling for years 
instead of a few short months. My 
parents received the “proofs” of their 
watchful care. Their offspring was 
showing results and plenty of promise. 
Then one day I talked. This was 
as much a surprise to me as it was to 
them. I must have spoken a whole 
volume. They were overjoyed—so 
much so that in the next four days I 
was in the hands of 3000 of our 
friends. My parents were so delighted 
with my appearance and the way I 
talked they decided to enter me in a 
Baby Contest. Their happiness knew 
no bounds when the judges’ decisions 
came through. Their toil and sacri- 
fices were rewarded. At last they knew 
a star was born. We had won the 
coveted “Medalist Award.” 





Editouals ... (howe of the Wonth 


HESE Editorials of the Month 
were selected by the staff of the 
De Witt Clinton News, De Witt 
Clinton High School, New York City. 


Be Considerate Of Others 


Winter is here. The snow has fallen. 
Everywhere the world will be white 
and beautiful after each new snowfall. 
Why do we spoil this perfection by 
throwing tightly packed snow at de- 
fenseless people and vehicles? Snow 
ball fights are fun when each person 
involved is aware of the fact that he 
is in a contest. However, unprepared 
people do not think getting hit in the 
head with a snow ball is very enjoy- 
able. Do you blame them? 

Every year, dreadful accidents oc- 
cur by happy-go-lucky snowball throw- 
ers, who “were just fooling.” It isn’t 
fun to go through life without the 
use of an eye or ear because of one 
of these morons. 

War has made the world more seri- 
ous. Why don’t these high school 
snowballers grow up and realize that 
there are more important things to do 
for sorrowing strangers than hit them 
with snow. Be kind to your fellow- 
man. 

The Vindex 
Elmira Free Academy 
Elmira, N. Y. 
eet ¢ 
Self-Determination 


Allied troops today are freeing two 
hundred million men and women from 
Nazi oppression. They have driven 
Nazism from these countries by vir- 
tue of superior military might and 
often by sheer courage. For these 
liberated countries, the problem of 
post-war planning begins immediately, 
because these nations have been left 
without any form of government. 

Who shall rule these countries when 
allied soldiers have left them? 

By the confusion which reigns at 
this time, many political factions im- 
mediately seek to take power by any 
means. They usually consist of demo- 
cratic groups which have been kept 
alive through fascist domination and 
fascist parties who are left as a residue 
from Nazi rule. 

Certainly none of these governments 
should take the helm of the nation by 
virtue of their superior physical 
strength. Certainly, no outside power, 
no Allied occupation forces, are quali- 
fied to decide the issue. 

If we really believe in the democracy 
for which we are fighting, here is our 
first opportunity to apply it. The best 
government, the most desirable to the 
people and the most representative of 
them can only be chosen by the self 
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determination of the people of each 
country. Let’s have democratic elec- 
tions in the “freed” countries to make 
them really free. 

Survey 

Science High School 

New York, N. Y. 

ao See 
How Do You Rate! 

If a wounded soldier stopped you 
and asked if you had helped the war 
effort, how would you answer him? 
Many girls in Hunter could truthfully 
say that they had helped. Even though 
your Victory corps has made it as easy 
as possible for you to do war work, 
would you have to admit that you had 
not accomplished anything? 

When material is brought right to 
you, have you failed to give one lunch 
hour, thirty minutes, to help some one 
in need? 

Have you refused to carry one 
newspaper a day as far as your class- 
room? 

Have you failed to buy as many 
war stamps as possible each week? 

Many of us know too well, how we 
would answer. But we know, too, that 
our neglect was through carelessness 
and thoughtlessness—no one can say 
that a Hunterite would refuse to help. 
However, even carelessness must not 
be tolerated. In other schools each 
student’s work is checked. In Hunter 
your only check is your own conscience 
—and perhaps the vision of that 
wounded soldier. 

What’s What 


Hunter College High School 
New York, N. Y. 
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America’s Fighting Men Will Be 
Home For Christmas If 
Only In Thought 
“Home for Christmas” is the dream 
harbor into which every G. I. Joe 


would like to sail this month. But 
amidst an upheaval which only time, 
sweat and faith can muster out, the 
majority of the boys will be lighting 
the candles for the tree and hanging 
the mistletoe over the doorway, only 
in thought. 

On that day of days the ship of 
thought will travel a long, long way. 
It may start from a foxhole on Leyte 
or from a B-29 over Formosa but it 
will always end in the one port— 
Home. There it will linger while the 
soldier, in his musings, helps trim the 
tree or dashes from the kitchen with 
a handful of cookies fresh from the 
oven. A moment later and he’s wan- 
dering with “Shep” through a nearby 
forest scuffing through newly-fallen 
snow in search of a rabbit or just in- 
tent on having a good time. Or, the 


scene may shift and he’ll be sipping a 
delightful milk shake at the corner 
drug stcre while he discusses every- 
thing from food to politics with the 
“old gang.” 

Christmas Eve, he’ll be seated with 
the family sharing the gifts from far 
and near and after a strenuous eve- 
ning he’ll sink into a crisp, clean bit 
of heaven for a few hours of rest. 

In reality his Christmas feast may 
consist merely of K-rations and the 
Christmas decorations may be only 
camouflage but, thank God, the sol- 
dier can dream and he'll be home for 
Christmas if it’s only in his dreams. 

Sentinel 
Spaulding High School 
Barre, Vt. 
7 7 7 
The Best Doctors— 
Education And Truth 


All of us at one time or another 
have suffered from that age-old sick- 
ness, racial prejudice. Some of us are 
still sick and some of us have been 
cured by the best doctors known to 
man, education and truth. 

Racial prejudice isn’t new, nor was 
is brought about by the war. It goes 
back before the Romans and probably 
is as old as time itself. There will 
always be prejudice as long as there 
are people with a lust for power. 
Racial prejudice is the secret weapon 
of these people. It is their weapon 
in the way that it disarms us of our 
unity and leaves us in wonderment. 

The Romans used the Catholics as 
their scapegoat; Hitler used the Jew. 
In America there are too many minor- 
ities to confine racial prejudice to one 
group. Here it is broken up into sec- 
tions. In one part of the country the 
Jew is put to use. In other sections, 
it is the Catholic or the Protestant. 
Since the Negro is the largest minority, 
he is used nationally. 

It is an easy matter to inject this 
race hatred into the minds of those 
that are not educated and those of 
the weak. A man who does not know 
the facts is similar to a soldier sent to 
New Guinea without inoculation 
against malaria. 

Our enemy starts these rumors cir- 
culating and we innocently spread 
them. We hear these rumors all around 
us. The enemy uses the theory, “The 
bigger the lie, the more likely it is to 
be believed.” The enemy builds up 
petty crimes and tells us they are the 
work of an entire race, instead of in- 
dividuals. In short, he makes us gen- 
eralize. He makes us forget that there 
are good and bad in every religion, 
in the hope that it will divide us. 

We must learn to judge people for 
what they are as individuals. Men 


(Continued on Page 15) 
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The Morgue---Keep It Alive 


HEN a high school newspaper 

reporter visits the morgue or 

library of a metropolitan news- 
paper, he is likely to be overwhelmed 
by the quantity and variety of the ma- 
terial that is kept on file, ready for 
instant use, in case of need. 
@ A few years ago, a New York news- 
paper had a force of several persons, 
whose sole duty it was to cut up cur- 
rent issues of the paper and file the 
items. The day force made the clip- 
pings and the night force did the fil- 
ing. Two sets were kept; one by a 
person’s name and the other by event. 
For example, a ship is involved in a 
serious collision, involving loss of life. 
Two clippings would be made on this. 
One would probably be filed under 
the name of the captain involved and 
the other would go under the title 
“Ship Collisions.” 

Another city paper attempted to 
have a file of pictures of every type 
of naval vessel in every navy in the 
world, so that if a ship of that kind 
became involved in the news, a picture 
would be instantly available. This 
same newspaper kept a picture of every 
graduate of both West Point and An- 
napolis. 


oy years ago, Marshal Foch, of 


France, was critically ill. In good 
time to “make” a certain edition, news 
came through that he had died. The 
newspaper had available a full biog- 
raphy, up-to-date and lengthy, to- 
gether with pictures of the Marshal’s 
life and of visits to the city in which 
the newspaper was published. A full- 
page spread was prepared, to follow 
the jump of the story from page 1. 

Suddenly, word came through that 
the report was erroneous. By this 
time, trucks were waiting to take to 
the trains the copies of the edition; 
the presses had already turned out 
hundreds of copies. Suddenly, the 
story was taken off page 1, and the 
entire inside page had to be remade. 
Here again, the newspaper facilities 
were equal to the task. Already in 
print, were several “office ads”, one 
of which was used for the lower half 
of the page, the remainder of which 
was made up from stories that would 
not otherwise have been included in 
that edition, if printed at all. 

Every newspaper of any size has on 
hand multitudes of photographs and 
cuts of almost every conceivable sub- 
ject, together with biographies of 
prominent personages. These biog- 
raphies are already set in type, ready 
for instant use. They are written ac- 
cording to the newspaper’s evaluation 
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of the individual’s prominence and are 
revised according to a set schedule, 
every so many months with new facts 


added. 


HE school publication cannot, per- 
haps, afford the time needed for 
the preparation of so elaborate a sys- 
tem, but every school newspaper has 
on its staff someone who is interested 
in the tabulation and filing of material. 
Stories of graduates and former stu- 
dents in war service have stressed the 
need for good information about these 
individuals in their undergraduate 
days. School Record Books are, of 
course, valuable, if cuts have been 
kept, particularly, and if they are so 
made that they can be used individ- 
ually. The text should give enough 
information for the basis of a news 
story. 

Copies of the whole paper, suitably 
bound, are valuable for reference, 
even if not indexed. With a detailed 
index of contents, on small cards ar- 
ranged by subject of persons, the 
bound copies become much more val- 
uable as reference volumes. 


If the clipping method is used, three 
forms are available: folders, envelopes, 
and three-by-five inch index cards. 
Care must be exercised so that the 
wanted items can be found readily or 
the system fails in its purpose. The 
card index system permits one to paste 
the clippings, if short, on the cards, 
which can be arranged in any number 
of filing methods. To be of value, 
each item should be dated. A cheap 


date-stamp will serve the purpose. 


The extent to which such “histori- 
cal” material is filed will depend on 
the needs of the publication and the 
help available to keep it in usable 
form. Every editor knows the kind 
of information he often wishes were 
available for writing current stories: 
titles of previous dramatic presenta- 
tions, names of commencement speak- 
ers in past years, activities of some 
teacher in extra-curricular work, a 
biography of a teacher who is leaving, 
and a great many other possible 
topics. 


CCURACY of names is abso- 

lutely a must with any publica- 
tion. While it may be possible to 
check these in office files, it may be 
that the office is not near publication 
headquarters in the school. In that 
case it may be desirable for the pub- 
lication to have a file of its own. This 
could give the name and current home 
room number of every pupil, with 
address and course or other informa- 


tion wanted. In any event, all such 
cards should have the name spellings 
very carefully checked. Is the name 
Catherine, Catharine, Katherine, Kath» 
arine, or Kathryn? Is it MacGinnis, 
McGinnis, MacGinniss, or McGinniss? 
Every editor, copyreader, and proof- 
reader has experienced a difficulty of 
name spelling at some time or other. 
Not always is it possible to send to the 
main office for exact information on 
every name encountered. 


Such a card can be used for a brief 
student biography as_ information 
about him develops. It can be placed 
in an alumni file when the student is 
graduated or leaves school. No one 
ever knows just which cards may be 
very valuable in years to ocme, but 
schools that have used such a system 
have found the. cards a great time- 
saver. Similar cards can be used for 
each member of the faculty or the ad- 
ministrative and operating staff to ad- 
vantage. 


The sports department should have 
little difficulty in keeping an up-to-date 
set of records on index cards. At the 
beginning of the season someone 
should write the schedule on the card, 
arranging it in such a manner that 
the scores can be recorded as contests 
have been played. Names of squad 
members can be included, together 
with names of coaches, captains, and 
managers. Final league standing can 
be recorded on the reverse side. Most 
schools will find it desirous to have a 
“series to date” record of games 
played in certain sports against league 
rivals, using one card for each school. 
A fifty-year record can easily be kept 
on a single index card. This can show 
games won, lost, and tied, and total 
points made by each team to date. 


AMES of heads of various im- 

portant school organizations can 
be kept in a similar manner if there 
is sufhcient need. For example, a set 
of cards on the Student Association 
could show, term by term, the names 
of officers and advisers, together with 
a record, on the reverse side, of out- 
standing accomplishments of that par- 
ticular group. The work involved at 
the time of the occurrence is slight, 
but increasingly valuable with the 
years. 

When one remembers the size of a 
1000-card index card box, one realizes 
the small space required to have on 
hand a tremendous volume of mate- 
rial concerning a school. The quan- 
tity of information is limited only by 
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jeaturs of the 


EATURES in prose and poetry 

were selected for this issue by 

staff members of the Frankford 
High Way, Frankford High School, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Poster Gremlins 


Billboard artistry has flamed high 
this year in MHS. First attacks be- 
gan with everything near and far ad- 
vertising the “All Stag Mixer” at the 
Rec; the second barrage came during 
the Junior Class election when every 
bulletin board became a mass of cam- 
paign posters all scribbled up with 
such things as “Come on, you hicks, 
vote for Wickes” and “Freedom with 
Freeman.” 

After a short breathing spell the 
boards blossomed forth with chal- 
lenges and counter challenges by the 
classes concerning the Thanksgiving 
Eve Noise Parade. As soon as they 
appeared the student body began to 
assert its opinion, and as a result the 
bulletin boards became a jumple of 
insults and counter-insults. 

But the sign suffering the most in 
all this was the one reading “The Ko- 
nah, Editorial Office.” For four long 
months it took all and everything; 
then it was replaced by a new sign 
which yet stands undaunted. 

Now the poster gremlins can have 
their fun and help Uncle Sam at the 
same time. The MHS Student War 
Bond Committee has divided into four 
sections with each class assigned one 
to plaster over with war stamps. The 
first class completing its section will be 
awarded a prize at a-forthcoming War 
Loan assembly. The poster, when 
completely covered will be given to the 
Red Cross. 

Konah 


Missoula County High School 
Missoula, Mont. 


iat... 

My Typewriter 
I have a new type-Writer. 
And it is my delight 
To putter on it gailY 
And wrlTe& and write.$ 
It aides mE in my laborss9 
When 19m in Worki&g vein* 
It makes A GReat improvEment) 
I write So veRu pLain 
It oPerates sosw! Ftlyg 
That when yDu find you’re sTUck::) 
and 
CannoT fi&nd the Lett4re 
Just6jab—and trusT to luck6% 
It’s Easy—Very eaSY— 
To opeRate it then:::?68&O 
Now where on earth’s that Colon? 
Give me my ink and pen! 

Polaris 


North High School 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Month 


Doesn’t it gripe you when . . . you’re 
standing outside the front door with- 
out a key and you hear the telephone 
ringing inside. you pull in your chair, 
spread out your books, and prepare 
to do homework only to find out that 
you have to go look for your pen 
a movie reaches the most thrilling part 
and something goes wrong with the 
camera so that it’s temporarily out of 
order.. after having made the maxi- 
mum number of errors in a typing test, 
you strike the wrong key out of sheer 
nervousness?.. you finally reach the 
end of the book and find the last two 
pages have been previously removed? 

Or doesn’t it gripe you when .. . 
after having studied for your math 
exam till 2 a. m. the night before, 
your teacher postpones the test 
simply because of confusion, you throw 
the ball to the other team’s running 
guard.. you finally decide on what 
you want to eat, and the waitress an- 
nounces that she’s sorry, but they’re 
all out of that a human tornado 
sweeps through the bus or street-car, 
knocks your breath out as he throws 
you against the back of the seat and 
then turns around to see what effect 
it all had on you.. you at last decide 
that you want to read that book your 
friend borrowed two months ago but 
hasn’t yet returned. . your friend gets 
a higher mark than you for an assign- 
ment on which you both worked to- 
gether. . the street car pulls away just 
as you dash up to it? 

Marshall News 
Marshall High School 
Chicago, IIl. 
ee ¥ 
When The Pictures Came Back 


or 


YI--L-L-L-I 1!!! 


Long faces, silly grins, 

Hair disheveled, shiny chins— 

The Messenger pictures came back last 
week 

So we could have a preview sneak. 


Sighs and groans flittered here and . 


there 

As each Jane and Jack expressed real 
despair, 

For boys were not as handsome as 
Gable, 

And the girls were surely no second 


Grable. 


But when we glance in years gone by 
At our dear old Messenger of ’45, 
We'll remember the happy times and 


say, 

“We were right cute then—in a re- 
pulsive way!” 

Hi Rocket 

Durham High School 

Durham, N. C. 


Ode To A Teacher 


(With apologies to the composer of 
“How Many Hearts Have You 
Broken?”’) 


How many hearts have you broken 

With those great big, beautiful “E’s?” 

Those great big beautiful “E’s.” 

That could be beautiful “B’s?” 

How many times have you flunked 
somebody, 

As you flunked me just then? 

I don’t believe that you mean it, 

But, please, don’t flunk me again. 

How many souls have you stranded 

On the road to a lovely career? 

Far too many, I fear. 

I need some units! 

I can’t understand it; 

So won’t you tell me, please, 

How many hearts have you broken 

With those great big, beautiful “E’s?” 


Cliveden Clipper 
Germantown High School 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


a ae 
GIRLS, ATTENTION! Beware of 


a small grey creature that has been 
seen in the upstairs and downstairs of 
C.H.H.S. He is wearing a grey coat 
and has small sparkling eyes. This 
creature is dangerous! 

Upon sighting him stand on the 
nearest chair and scream. DO NOT 
RUN! He can run faster than you 
can. 

This unpopular intruder is the cause 
of much inattention to studies. Some 
girls shriek and run out of the class- 
room door when they see him, while 
others dash into the protecting arms 
of the boy sitting next to them. Some 
of the bravest just sit and shudder. 

It has been rumored that this 
THING has brought his friend with 
him, and some say even his family. 
So BEWARE!!!! 

Oh yes, just for the records, this 
creature that we are warning you about 
is no less than a MOUSE. 

Camp Hill High-Light 
Camp Hill High School 
Camp Hill, Pa. 
et @ 
Trees 


I think that I shall never see 

A hazard rougher than a tree. 

A tree o’er which my ball must fly, 

If on the green it is to lie. 

A tree which stands that green to 
guard 

And makes the shot so very hard. 

A tree whose leafy arms extend 

To kill the mashie shot I send. 

A tree that stands in silence there, 

While angry golfers rave and swear. 

Parodies are made by fools like me 

Who cannot even miss a tree. 


Sewanhaka Chieftain 
Sewanhaka High School 
Floral Park, N. Y. 
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Student Journalism and the 
Post-War Era 


‘By LAURENCE R. CAMPBELL 


Associate Professor in Journalism 
Temple University, Philadelphia, Pa. 


TUDENT journalism has come of 

age. It was a great asset before 
World War II, and it is an even 
greater one now. When it “re-tools” 
for the post-war era, it will face al- 
most overwhelming opportunities. 

What it does now it will continue 
to do—only better. Newspapers, year- 
books, magazines, handbooks, and like 
enterprises will vitalize school life. 
They will perform a service no other 
activity duplicates. 

Nor will that be all. Newspaper 
study in journalism, English, and so- 
cial science classes will train more and 
more students to use intelligently the 
various mass media of communica- 
tions Thus, young citizens will under- 
stand more fully the major issues. 


IGHT now student publications 

inform, influence, and entertain 
their readers. They publicize the edu- 
cational program and create good will. 
They humanize and harmonize diverse 
elements within the school community. 
Thus, they develop morale, school 
spirit, citizenship. 

Student journalism helps the student 
journalist. How? It helps him to 
(1) understand, appreciate, analyze, 
and evaluate mass media of communi- 
cation intelligently; (2) gather, verify, 
interpret, and present significant in- 
formation objectively; (3) communi- 
cate simply, clearly, and effectively in 
oral and written English; (4) write 
imaginatively insofar as individual ca- 
pacities permit; (5) learn fundamen- 
tals of journalistic technique essential 
to production of good student publi- 
cations; (6) explore vocational oppor- 
tunities in journalism; (7) develop 
qualities of character and _ personali- 
ties desirable in citizens of our Amer- 
ican democracy. 


yo of high school publi- 
cations often excel in university. 
They make good scholastic records. 
They succeed on college newspapers 
and yearbooks as well as in other ac- 
tivities. They make good progress be- 
cause they are usually more mature, 
ration their time well, give priority to 
essentials rather than non-essentials. 


Then, too, these students have a 
head start in professional journalism. 
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Experience in high school journalism— 
curricular and extra-curricular—helps 
them to forge ahead in college jour- 
nalism courses. Hence, it frequently 
is easier for them to lay the right 
foundation for successful careers on 
newspapers, magazines, the radio, and 
similar fields. 

Because this is true, Temple Univer- 
sity’s Department of Journalism, now 
as always, is glad to cooperate with 
publication staffs and advisers. It is 
ready to be of help in planning post- 
war policies. Unquestionably student 
journalists can be proud of their past; 
and their future holds an even greater 
challenge. 


We See By the Papers 


A discussion of the community 
needs and youth problems, sponsored 
by the Youth Betterment Committee 
of the Good Government Council, 
took place recently at a Tucson, Ariz., 
hotel. The meeting was attended by 
sixty teen-age representatives. 

e ¢ * 

Guard and Tackle, newspaper of 
the Stockton High School, Stockton, 
Calif., reports that the jeeps bought 
by the school have been greatly ap- 
preciated by the troops who are using 
them. Letters from the commanding 
officer of one unit and the sergeant 
of another report that the jeeps have 
been invaluable to the troops. One of 
the jeeps has been named Gwendolyn. 
Another issue of the newspaper re- 
ports that one of the vehicles is in 
Netherlands East Indies, while an- 
other was given to a War Dog Patrol 
upon its arrival at Guadalcanal. 

eS = 


The Havermale News, Havermale 
Junior High School, Spokane, Wash., 
has purchased a set of curtains so 
that movies and slides may be shown 
to the news classes to help them in 
their newspaper work. A movie pro- 
jector, recently purchased by the 
school, will be used. The news staff 
has also purchased a large counter, 
which has many “cubby holes” in 
which members of the staff keep their 
equipment. A third purchase is an en- 
larger for use in preparing better pho- 
tographs to illustrate the paper. 


William Chickering Killed 


we 
PO) 


William H. Chickering 


EWSPAPERS of January 11 car- 

ried the story of the death of 

William H. Chickering, war 
correspondent, who was the principal 
speaker at the Convention banquet at 
the Hotel Astor in 1944. 

At that time he was home on a brief 
leave from his duties in the Southwest 
Pacific. Tall, good-looking and of 
great personal charm, he made an un- 
forgetable impression on his listeners 
at that time. CSPA mourns. the loss 
of a fine gentleman, an excellent cor- 
respondent, and an interesting speaker. 

The AP story of -his death reads, 


in part, as follows: 


New York, Jan. 10—(AP)— 
William Henry Chickering, 28, 
war correspondent for Time and 
Life magazines, was killed by 
enemy air action in Lingayen Gulf 
January 6, according to word re- 
ceived here today from General 
Douglas MacArthur. 

Chickering had covered the en- 
tire Leyte campaign in the Phil- 
ippines and was accompanying 
MacArthur’s Luzon invasion 
forces. 

He was a native of Oakland, 
California, and a resident of near- 
by Piedmont. 

Announcing the _ correspond- 
ent’s death, MacArthur said that 
“the service of this correspondent 
has been superb and the whole 
theater will deeply regret his 
loss.” 


Eleven 





The March of Books 


By DR. LAURENCE R. CAMPBELL 


Associate Professor, Temple University 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Y NAMIC journalism courses 

don’t just happen. They are 

based on well laid plans. 
Among the best plans available is the 
“Journalism Syllabus” prepared by a 
CSPAA committee composed of dis- 
tinguished advisers. 

The syllabus is divided into four 
parts: interpreting journalistic com- 
munication (8 units); journalistic 
writing and editing (10 units); me- 
chanics of publication (5 units); su- 
pervising student publications (3 
units). The glossary is very good 
and the bibliography is adequate. 

Each unit provides for systematic 
approach to the topic considered. The 
objective, pertinent terms, materials, 
activities, etc., are indicated. Though 
units vary in length, they are practical 
and constructive. 

Unquestionably Chairman Lambert 
Greenawalt and his committee have 
prepared a needed publication. It 
should help teachers and students to 
realize more fully the educational 


Indeed, 


values of journalism courses. 
as post-war plans are made, “Journal- 


ism Syllabus” should suggest how 
more teachers can do well what some 
already are doing well. 


IMILAR in merit and scope is 

“Handbook for High School 
Journalism.” Recently revised, it is 
the work of two outstanding advisers. 
They are Anne Lane Savidge, former 
president of National Association of 
Journalism Directors, and Gunnar 
Horn, former international president 
of Quill and Scroll Society. Both 
teach in Omaha. 

First, the authors present an out- 
line for a journalism course in 25 
units. Then there are 11 additional 
chapters which include head schedules, 
style sheet, bibliography, marks for 
copyreaders and proofreaders, and 
short chapters on newspaper history, 
headlines, and makeup. 

Not a textbook or workbook, this 
handbook is based upon a practical 
and constructive approach. It should 
be useful to journalism students as 
well as helpful to the inexperienced 
adviser. “Handbook for High School 
Journalism” should be made available 
to all high school journalists. 

* * * 

Where you find adventures, you find 

journalists. This was true in the 19th 


Twelve 


century just as it is today. How true 
it was then is made clear in “Stan- 
ley’s Africa” written and illustrated by 
Rafaello Busoni. 


Find Livingstone. This was the gist 
of the younger Bennett’s instructions 
to Henry M. Stanley in 1869. To do 
this for the New York Herald, Stan- 
ley plunged into the unmapped in- 
terior of Africa. And he found Liv- 


ingstone. 


When he emerged, Stanley became 
world famous. And he helped to focus 
new attention on the dark continent. 
Busoni’s “Stanley’s Africa” is an in- 
teresting introduction to one of 19th 
century’s most colorful foreign corre- 
spondents. 

* * * 

“Patsy Succeeds in Advertising” tells 
how Patsy succeeded in advertising. 
It tells how Patsy meets her problems 
as advertising director of a small 
national magazine. In addition, Andy, 
the boy friend, and trips to the South- 
west and New York keep the heroine 
in a state of being thrilled. 

Student journalists may be some- 
what interested, too, in the facts about 
advertising. Though not woven into 
the story adroitly, they are helpful. 
This book is recommended by Dr. 
Charles L. Allen of the Medill School 
of Journalism to girls interested in 
careers in the printing and publishing 
industry. 

9 

“One Hundred Great Years” is 
the story of the New Orleans Times- 
Picayune. It is the story of the men 
and women who have made the news- 
paper a success. However, some read- 
ers would have preferred to know more 
about the newspaper and less about 
the setting. 

The Times-Picayune has an impress- 
ive record as one of the South’s great 
papers. It survived the Civil War of 
the “rebels” and the uncivil war of 
Huey Long. Indeed, it is a newspaper 
which more student journalists should 
know and appreciate. 

.: -<6 


If the Nazis had conquered the 
United States, they would have liqui- 
dated student journalists. School life 
would have been revolutionized. Simi- 
larly, Allied victory in Europe will not 
become a reality until education there 
is democratized. 

“Education and 


the United Na- 


tions” deals constructively with this 
problem. First, it discusses reconstruc- 
tion of schools in territory invaded by 
the Axis. Second, it examines educa- 
tional needs in enemy countries. Third, 
it stresses the need for a solid foun- 
dation for post-war education every- 
where. 


Student journalists will find in this 
report much that should make them 
thankful that they live in America. At 
the same time they should become 
more determined than ever to pre- 
serve the spirit of democracy in Amer- 
ican schools. 


Education here too is being attacked. 
V. T. Thayer in “American Education 
Under Fire” calls attention to this 
fact. And he examines demands of 
those who seek changes in educational 
programs. 


What is education for freedom? 
Should schools indoctrinate? Should 
communists or fascists be allowed to 
teach? What place should religion 
have in public schools? These are 
some of the issues the author exam- 
ines with stimulating and thoughtful 
answers. 


“The Public Schools and Spiritual 
Values” likewise is a significant book. 
Too “deep” perhaps for the majority 
of high school students, it is intended 
primarily for teachers. As its title 
suggests, it deals with the “need to 
support and defend spiritual values.” 


Philosophical in tone, it examines 
the origin and validity of spiritual 
values. It notes that they are not de- 
termined by any single factor, relig- 
ious instruction, for example. And it 
effectively shows that all aspects of 
school life can—and should—contrib- 
ute to the spiritual values cherished by 
a free people. 

Ys 


Discussed in the March of Books: 


JOURNALISM SYLLABUS. By CSPAA 
Committee. New York: Columbia Schol- 
astic Press Association; 152 pp. 

HANDBOOK FOR SCHOOL JOUR- 
NALISM. By Anne Lane Savidge and 
Gunnar Horn. Boston: D. C. Heath & 
Co.; 133 pp. 

STANLEY’S AFRICA. By Rafello Bu- 
soni. New York: Viking Press; 288 pp. 

PATSY SUCCEEDS IN ADVERTIS- 
ING. By E. Evalyn Grumbine. New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Co.; 264 pp. 

ONE HUNDRED GREAT YEARS. By 
Thomas Ewing Dabney. Baton Rouge: 
Louisiana State University Press; 552 pp. 

EDUCATION AND THE UNITED 
NATIONS. Washington: American Coun- 
cil on Public Affairs; 112 pp. 

AMERICAN EDUCATION UNDER 
FIRE. By V. T. Thayer. New York: 
Harper & Bros.; 193 pp. 

THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND SPIR- 
ITUAL VALUES. Edited by John S. Bru- 
bacher. New York: Harper & Bros.; 222 
PP. 
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Check Those Lead Paragraphs 


By A CONTEST JUDGE 


NE of the most pressing prob- 
lems confronting any adviser 
who may not have had too 

much journalistic writing training and 
who has no class in journalism for 
staff training is the matter of impress- 
ing yood lead paragraph construction 
on a group of beginners. 

Strange to say, most delegates at 
school press meetings are concerned 
more with makeup and typography 
than they are with the fundamentals 
of how to write a good news story! 
They are more upset about the sup- 
posed repression of freedom of speech 
in writing editorials and how to handle 
gossip columns than they are about 
the matter of writing a good news 
story. Yet—page one is the show 
window of the paper, and as such de- 
serves more attention in the manner 
in which the big news of the issue is 
presented. 

The normal tendency of the be- 
ginner is to use straight chronologi- 
cal order in telling a news story. If 
questioned, the reporter is likely to 
say, “Well, that’s how it happened, 
isn’t it?” Further discussion can easily 
bring out from the reporter what was 
the main feature of the event. What 
main thought did the speaker present? 
What was the big fact that the re- 
porter brought away from the as- 
sembly? What is the first question 
that would be asked by someone who 
was not there? 

Here, for example, is an actual 
story from a newspaper whose staft 
has not learned fundamentals (facts 
slightly camouflaged to prevent em- 
barrassment). 

“On Friday, April 21, the Spring 
Party Committee held a meeting in 
room 201 to discuss final plans for the 
annual spring party to be held May 
2.” (Note: The paper was read 
May 1.) 


eee reporters may 
laugh at this feeble attempt at a 
lead paragraph, but hundreds of 
school papers contain leads that have 
no more sense of news value in them. 
What is wrong with this example? 


First of all, if the paper is read 
May | and the event is May 2, the re- 
porter, writing some days in advance, 
failed to sense that on the day of 
reading, this event would probably be 
the big topic of conversation for most 
of the school, as it would occur the 
following evening. Prospective at- 
tendants, reading this on May 1, would 
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want to know just what the “final 
plans” produced in the way of posi- 
tive action. 

The reporter should have stressed 
the name of the band, the decorations, 
the price, and other specific items of 
news information, things that would 
have induced the reader to want to 
know more about the event. 

Second, who cares on what date 
the committee met or in what room it 
met? Instead of beginning with the 
date (of all things!) of a committee 
meeting, the opening words should 
have gotten right down to business on 
factual information indicated in the 
preceding paragraph. The experienced 
reporter will also note the use of the 
word “held”. For some unknown 
reason, embryo reporters write of hold- 
ing meetings, holding assemblies, hold- 
ing parties, holding dances, holding 
elections. An old-time city editor once 
said to a cub reporter, “Young man, 
you can hold a package; you can hold 
a baby, but you can’t hold a meeting.” 
(Check your pages to see how many 
times your reporters have used the 
word.) 

Here’s another: “Three cheers for 
the Junior Class for their excellent 
record of surpassing the other grades 
by selling the most War Bonds, with 
a total of $ .’ Then from para- 
graph two of the same so-called news 
story: “The students who sold bonds 
are to be congratulated. Keep up the 
good work.” 

This story does tell a good fact and 
is specific, but no good copyreader 
would fail to blue-pencil the arrant 
editorializing with which the lead 
opens. The same fate would meet the 
editorializing in the paragraph that 
followed. 


NE small school produced the 

excellent record of more than 
$6,000 in War Bond sales in one 
week, but here is the story of that 
accomplishment, placed toward the 
bottom of column two, page one: “To 
win this war all of us must sacrifice. 
But most of us feel that buying 
bonds and stamps is a privilege rather 
than a sacrifice. The Boy Scouts have 
again begun the sale of bonds and 
stamps in the school. 

“The sales so far have been as fol- 
lows: .” Information was given 
in tabular form, showing the total for 
each date, with the grand total for 
the week at the bottom of the tabula- 
tion. Reporter, that total was the big 


news of story! Makeup editor, that 
story rated a place far higher than 
the bottom of a column! Copyreader, 
why didn’t you see to it that the total 
sold was placed almost at the very be- 
ginning of that story? It looks as if 
three persons need more training in 
a “nose for news”, from three differ- 
ent angles. 

Try this one: “Mr. Joseph Q. 
Smith, the famous speaker to youth, 
gave a soul-stirring address to the sen- 
ior assembly, on Thursday, January 
the eleventh, which will be long re- 
membered by all who heard it. The 
assembly began at 9 o'clock. 

“The assembly opened with the 
singing of ‘America’, led by Miss 
Brown, accompanied at the piano by 
Mr. Jones. Mr. Walton spoke of un- 
sanitary conditions in our lunchroom, 
after which Miss Murphy read the 
daily News Bulletin. Mr. Smith then 
gave his excellent speech. The school 
orchestra concluded this inspiring pro- 
gram by playing ‘Semper Fidelis’.” 

Shall we analyze this one? Exactly 
what did Mr. Smith say that was so 
soul-stirring? Why not open this one 
with the most significant statement he 
made? Then fill in with the other 
facts of date and occasion. Who failed 
to see the unnecessary use of “on’’? 
Who failed to catch the probable in- 
consistence of style when he passed 
that “January the eleventh”? Who 
cares that the assembly began at “9 
o’clock”’? 

In the light of the importance of 
the event, it is interesting to see what 
the reporter rated important for his 
material in the second paragraph. He 
certainly chose a rather miscellaneous 
collection of useless facts there! Even- 
tually, of course, “Mr. Smith gave his 
excellent speech,” but consider what 
the reader had to endure before he 
came upon this reportorial gem. For 
the record, what were the main points 
stressed by the speaker? Who are the 
indefinite Miss Brown, Mr. Jones, Mr. 
Malton, Miss Murphy? They have 
first names; they are faculty members 
or students; they have some title by 
which to identify them. But, the read- 
er says, “Everybody knows who they 
are in that school.” That is not the 
point—any reader should be informed 
as to who these persons are. (See 
any good city newspaper.) Note, too, 
the unprofessional use of “our”, the 
editorializng in “excellent” and “in- 
spiring.” 

Medalist reporters may smile at the 
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samples above, but they have been 
taken, with little alteration, from ac- 
tual school newspapers. 


HE intent is not to ridicule the 

the original reporters, but to sug- 
gest a few points to anyone who has 
to handle inexperienced high school 
writers of news. 

Some advisers get started on the 
problem by having the reporter talk 
the news story. What happened? 
What was the big event? Write that 
first; then fill in details. Eliminate 
editorializing and do not give insig- 
nificant items such as time and room, 
unless these are unusual. Talking the 
story, telling it aloud, often causes the 
reporter to see how the story should 
be written. 

Back of stories like those discussed 
above lie several conditions all too 
common in many schools. 


One is the fact that all too often 
the adviser has had absolutely no 
training in how to recognize news and 
how to write a news story according 
to accepted standards. 

Another is the fact that the staff 
does not have available a copy (or 
more) of a good school journalism 
textbook, even if there is no regular 
journalism class. A little study, care- 
fully directed, can easily produce re- 
sults that will be amazing in the im- 


provement that will be possible in the 
writing of news stories. 


The adviser, of course, has to know 
how to do the job. At least some 
journalistic training (or study) should 
be required of the adviser who at- 
tempts to produce a school publica- 
tion. A football coach who is merely 
the “athletic type” without exact 
knowledge would not get that job; a 
person who has heard a symphony or- 
chestra would not get the job of con- 
ducting the school orchestra, but (and 
often) the school newspaper adviser 
is someone who was an English major 
in college and studied classical litera- 
ture! Perhaps the former adviser has 
left school and “someone has to han- 
dle the school paper.” 

Any alert staff, any alert adviser 
will look over the many books (and 
good ones) that deal with school news- 
paper production. Even if there is no 
formal class or club available, the 
staff will certainly want to learn how 
to do a good piece of work by learn- 
ing some of the techniques that go 
into the writing of a good news story: 
A few dollars well spent will be worth 
more than the cost. Constant study 
of the techniques used by leading 
school and city newspapers can defi- 
nitely improve the quality of the writ- 
ing done by the staff that wants to 
produce a good, readable paper. 
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How To Produce Prize- Winning 


(Continued from Page 2) 


this article progresses. 

The theme of the book is a con- 
troversial question. However, re- 
gardless of opinion, there must be 
some link or thought by which the 
parts of the book are united, but in 
turn, this should not limit freedom of 
the matter to be placed in the book. 
Invariably, the theme will determine 
the natural divisions or parts of the 
annual. Very often in educational 
periodicals will be found slogans or 
points bearing on education, that when 
elucidated will satisfy the need of even 
the most exacting adviser 

The co-editors might discuss the 
theme with the advisers, enlarge upon 
it, and automatically divide the parts 
of the book to illustrate the points of 
this theme. Associate editors may be 
placed in charge of these divisions, 
and they in turn, may have literary 
assistants who will aid in captioning, 
identifying pictures, setting up forms 
in the dummy, etc. 

Perhaps before this time, the ad- 
viser will have made arrangements 
with some firm to reserve for her ma- 
terial for covers, but she has not made 
a final choice. Here, again, a few 
students could be used to aid in se- 
lecting final touches, as to the grain 
to be used, the color, design, rub or 
sprayed, padded or unpadded. More 
harmony and satisfaction will usually 
result if enough students to repre- 
sent a cross section of the class, are 
selected to aid in this choice, than 
if the selection is presented to the 
class as a whole. 


. patience of a cooperative and 
loyal principal and faculty is tried 
to the utmost in the next procedure of 
editing the annual. Neither a large 
out-of-town photographer, nor a local 
photographer can act as bell boy or 
a newspaper photographer, and appear 
with his camera every time a stage is 
set for taking a picture. As a result 
plans must be organized that all group 
pictures representing a cross section of 
the work of the school throughout the 
year must be taken within the space 
of one or two days at which time the 
photographer will devote his entire 
day to one particular school. An- 
other problem that is presented here 
is to so organize that each of the three 
hundred pupils will appear in some 
other pictures besides his own class 
picture. 

For such organization, the members 
of the faculty are of untold assistance. 
Each member could receive a list stat- 
ing the pictures that will be taken un- 
der her supervision. These, for ex- 


ample, would be the classroom sub- 
ject that she teaches, the club or clubs, 
and the activities for which she is 
sponsor. Her next project is to set 
up a background and arrange the pu- 
pils for this picture. In a small school, 
space is often limited, and there might 
arise a monotony in pictures, on ac- 
count of the sameness of background, 
but the teacher with the inventive and 
creative mind will overcome this, by 
utilizing the four corners of her room 
and in some cases, the different sides, 
and place a local background for the 
picture to be taken. 

So that no individual pupils have a 
monopoly on getting in pictures, the 
teachers should try to use pupils for 
their groups who have not already 
posed in other pictures. This natur- 
ally necessitates the preparing and 
comparing of lists on the part of the 
faculty members. 

When the teacher has the freedom 
to prepare, and to exhibit pupils of 
her own choice at work, there will be 
more pictorial and a more varied 
group of pictures for the annual, than 
if this work is covered by one person. 

After the pictures have been re- 
turned from the photographer, it 
might be well to send them to the 
classrooms that the children may view 
the finished product and know what 
is actually going into the yearbook. 


T this point, more students may 

be used under the head of busi- 
ness staff. After the pictures have 
been sorted, according to the divisions 
in which they are to appear, they must 
be numbered in the order in which 
they will appear on the engraving 
plate. In some cases, with instructions 
from the engraver, a few students 
might be able to crop and paste these 
pictures, and make them ready for the 
plates. 

Finally, with the dummy arranged, 
pictures taken, engravings completed, 
pictures pasted in dummy, copy mat- 
ter typed, proof read, every individual 
in the pictures identified, then the an- 
nual is ready for the printer. And 
because each individual member of the 
school has participated, and has had 
a knowledge of the work of publica- 
tion of the annual, it will receive a 
warm and enthusiastic welcome from 
the youngest freshman to the valedic- 
torian of the graduation class. With 
this universal acceptance and appre- 
ciation, in its own environment, the 
answer to the last question is inev- 
itable-THE SCHOOL HAS PRO- 
DUCED A PRIZE-WINNING AN- 
NUAL. 
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Can You “Picture” It? 


(Continued from Page 5) 


thought “Mary might use for Knights;” 
or that will “give Brady an idea for 
Purity.” With such a spirit and such 
leaders, the Art Staff makes the essen- 
tial ad pages a really decorative part 
of Becahi. 

Meanwhile, another phase of the 
Art Department’s work has been under 
preparation. Becahi’s literary  staft 
has been at work selecting material for 
the issue, placing it, and what is more 
relevant to this article, has been de- 
ciding on titles and illustrations. These, 
in turn, are checked upon by the ad- 
visers who assign them to Art Staft 
members showing particular aptitude 
for the type work desired on each. 
Here students with particular ability in 
figure drawing, landscape work, letter- 
ing, or cartooning are able to spe- 
cialize. 

In most cases, the illustrations se- 
lected by the Literary Staff merely 
suggest the general idea desired. The 
Art Staff has to “revamp” the illustra- 
tion, taking into consideration size, 
shape, and adaptability to scope work. 
In very few instances, however, is the 
illustration completely original. An 
ability for attractive arrangement of 
details and technique of scope work 
are far more essential than is actual 
creative ability. 


While practically every obtainable 
type of lettering guide is at the dis- 
posal of the Art Staff, the members 
rarely resort to the use of them in 
literary illustrations. In an effort to 
be “different”, they turn to the cur- 
rent magazines and select from them 
the desired lettering. Again the space 
available, the suitability to both illus- 
tration and literary content, and the 
variety of letters of the alphabet con- 
tained in the model play an important 
role. 


OT all members of the Art Staff 

work on the literary and feature 
pages. The initial work on the ads 
has given both the adviser and the 
senior supervisors an opportunity to 
detect individual abilities. Of the 
thirty-two members on the Art Staff, 
only an approximate half are used in 
this more specialized work. This acts 
as an incentive for better work in il- 
lustrating both the ads and the literary 
material. In the minds of the students, 
so much importance is attached to this 
“promotion” that an adviser, at times, 
runs into difficulty in convincing a 
student that he has “made the grade.” 
Busy advisers sometimes lose. the hu- 
man touch. I know, for example, that 
the quick flush and the breathless 
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questioning in eyes and voice when 
some such assignment is made shocks 
me into a realization of the importance 
it holds in the students’ minds. I re- 
member being smote with a qualm of 
conscience when, after one such rather 
perfunctory assignment, I heard the 
youngster exclaim, “Look, she’s even 
given me the page that my ad is on!” 

Standard features in Becahi have 
standard illustrators. They are yearly 
assignments and it is up to the indi- 
vidual artist to keep his feature inter- 
esting and different. Under such all- 
illustrated features come the fashion 
pages and the cartoon pages, both of 
which are favorites with the students. 


The last phase of Becahi’s art, the 
headlines, is limited to very few of 
the art members. This calls for a 
highly developed sense of spacing and 
ease in handling the various lettering 
guides. Not only is it slow and mo- 
notonous work, but there is even lack- 
ing the satisfaction that results from 
the same time and efforts being ex- 
pended on another and more creative 
phase of art work. In general, the 
student body, too, fail to realize the 
immense amount of time and care nec- 
essary to produce an_attractively- 
headed news page. The work of the 
art members is, however, considerably 
lightened by the cooperation of the 
News Staff. When the headlines are 
turned over to the artists, the number 
of spaces in each deck and the type 
of lettering planned for is indicated 
beside each headline. Together, the 
News and Art Staffs have been able 


to produce catchy, attractive headlines. 


O Art Staff, even the most en- 

thusiastic and gifted group, can 
produce good work unless it is ade- 
quately equipped. In this regard, the 
artists of Becahi are more fortunate 
than is usual in a school whose enroll- 
ment is limited to three hundred. Since 
it is through the advertisements that 
the money for equipment is gotten, 
fairness demands that a proportionate 
amount of that money be used on Art 
Staff equipment. Did the artists not 
expend care on making the ads attrac- 
tive, this money would not be avail- 
able. They have for their use eight 
mimeoscopes, ranging from the steel- 
framed scopes valued at twenty-five 
dollars each to the latest, war-time ad- 
ditions, made by the school janitor 
and costing approximately two dollars 
apiece. In stylii they have six each 
of the ball, the hook, and the loop 
types. Screen plates nymber four, of 
varying meshes. To obtain variety in 


headline work, they have a total of 
eleven lettering guides, two each of the 
upper and lower case Roman, medium, 
and small. In addition Old English 
upper and lower case and the Shadow 
guide help make the literary and ad- 
vertising sections attractive. This equip- 
ment represents a sizable amount of 
money, but the expenditures have been 
made over a period of years. Becahi 
celebrated its tenth birthday on No- 
vember 6, 1944. The results obtained 
by the Art Staff have made the fac- 
ulty advisers feel that these expendi- 
tures were warranted. 

Such is Becahi’s Art Staff. The 
staff has, over a period of years, built 
a reputation for producing a com- 
mendable news-magazine, rating high 
among others of its class. Of this, 
both the faculty advisers and the stu- 
dent body are justifiably proud. They 
have, however, done more than this. 
In themselves they have developed to 
a high degree the characteristics of 
dependability and cooperativeness that 
will make them welcome members of 
any business or profession they may 
choose to enter. They have, in addi- 
tion, acquired a poise resulting from 
the knowledge of self-achievement. 

Work on Becahi’s Art Staff has, 
moreover, a distinct social value. The 
members learn to adjust themselves to 
varied dispositions, to “mix well.” In 
the friendly exchange of ideas, there 
is brought home to them a realization 
and appreciation of others’ talents. 

More than any of these individual 
and social advantages that result is 
the opportunity it gives the faculty 
adviser really to know the child. At 
ease before the scope, he is more nat- 
urally himself than he is, perhaps, in 
any other phase of school life. To 
the interested adviser, therefore, are 
opened avenues of contact through 
which she can direct the student not 
only to btter things in his individual 
and ‘social life, but to higher ideals 
and standards that will do much to 
insure his spiritual advantage. 


Editorials 
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like Joe Louis, Paul Robeson, Barney 
Ross, Al Smith, and countless others 
prove that ability and character are 
not determined by race and religion. 
We must learn to expose this scape- 
goat trick, and stamp out Hitler’s 
secret weapon, “divide and conquer.” 
It is up to us, the youth and backbone 
of our democracy, to educate the mis- 
informed and intolerant people of our 
nation and of our world. 


Voice 
Gomperd High School 
New York, N. Y. - 
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already heavy schedule, you'll have 
lots of work and lots of fun. The 
Service men and women in your com- 
munity will have another bit of home 
to strengthen the heart and steady the 
hand. The boys and girls will be 
home just that much the sooner. 
* * * 

Buster Loudon, Abington-finished 
but Canadian-born, is AC2 with the 
BCAF. Cpl. Ralph Gibbs, now tak- 
ing B-29 mechanics, expects to attend 
Gunnery School in Texas. A/C Don 
Carrington, now in the Lone Star 
State, will soon go bombardiering with 
the AAF. A/C Arn McKee is in 
Georgia. 

* * * 

Abington township school board 
will extend school credit to Service 
men and women for work done while 
they are in the Armed Forces. These 
credits will help those who desire to 
complete graduation requirements, to 
qualify for college entrance, or to 
qualify for some particular college or 
some particular department in that 
college. 

For information, address E. B. Ger- 
nert, Principal, Abington Senior High 
School, Abington, Pa. 

x *k * 


Joyce Ellen and Judith Ann are the 
new twins at the home of Mr. Frank 
Miller and Mrs. Jean Jenkins Miller. 
They’re called Joy and Judy. Lt. and 
Mrs. Tom Foster have a baby girl, 
Isabel, It’s a son with Sgt. and Mrs. 
Bernard McDermott. The Sergeant 
is with an anti-tank division in France. 
Tom: Moore, home from Europe after 
completing thirty bombing missions, 
met his six-months-old daughter, Pa- 
tricia, for the first time. 

x * x 

The Editor met Mildred Burkle 
Armstrong and Al Armstrong, who 
were married in the Church on the 
Hill, returning from their honeymoon 
drive to gay New York. Both smiled 
radiantly. 

“New Guinea sunsets are beautiful,” 
Vince Metzel; “I’m tired of being a 
‘dry-land sailor’,” Frank Engard, Fla.; 
“I like to read ‘Round the Township’ 
to find out where friends of mine are 
and how they are doing,” Albert Cox, 
Fleet P.O., N. Y. C.; “I’ve seen ar- 
madillos, scorpions, and coral snakes. 
I’ve learned a lot about mules,” Buck 
Haffner, Tex.; “Stationed in Satan’s 
Paradise,” Zane Carothers, S. Pacific; 
“The French are exuberant over the 
arrival of the Allies,” Lt. Col. Martin 
Evoy; “Best wishes to every one from 
an ‘unmentionable’ Pacific Isle,” Hen 
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Taddei. 


* * * 


The WPB recommends that two- 
pants suits be put back on the market. 
V-E Day. 

* * 

The Abington Y is having a busy 
summer season with a Day Camp di- 
rected by Walter Scherbaum, a senior 
and a junior township baseball league, 
and a swimming program put on by 
Ralph Tourtellotte. 

Sailor, Abington Township has the 
ace mermaids of the Seven Seas—with 
an occasional merman. 


At one meet, Jane Porter won the 
Middle Atlantic States AAU women’s 
220-yd. event; Betty Haffner, 50-yd. 

Read the record of another: Betty 
Haffner, runner-up, women’s junior 
100-yd. freestyle crown, Barbara 
Leatherman, 4; Jane Porter, 440 sen- 
ior, 4; 100, freestyle, junior, men, Rob- 
ert Hansel, 2; 50, men, Robert Aitken, 
4; women, Dot Koethe, 2; Helen 
Kneezel, 3. 

“Prisoners of war are being coddled 
in the United States.” 

x * 


“The people at home do nothing but 
go on strike or spend huge sums of 
money.” 

“The people at home don’t know 
there is a war on.” 

“This is no time to laugh, joke, and 
wisecrack.” 

These are the ideas most frequent 
in overseas mail. May we answer? 

The results of investigations as dis- 
closed in Collier’s, October 14, reveal 
that the U. S. rule for treatment of 
war prisoners is, “No work, no food 
except a small quantity of bread and 
unlimited water.” Italians complained 
about are not soldiers, but members 
of the I. S. U., a volunteer organiza- 
tion to help the Allies. 

Editors of newspaper have to eat. 
Newspaper income increases with 
thrilling news of strikes, money spent, 
etc. The proportion of strikes is 
amazingly small. Likewise, a very 
small percentage of the home front 
people, who had no money before the 
war and will have none after it, are 
indulging themselves in a new sensa- 
tion, spending money. Most folks are 
putting each penny into ten different 
places. 

Is it necessary to remind members 
of the Armed Forces that laughter is 
one of America’s strongest weapons 
for winning the war? People may be 
forbidden to laugh in Tokio or Berlin 
but never in Abington. 


Your fathers, mothers, brothers, 
sisters, friends are misering gasoline, 
riding in overcrowded buses, tugging 
great shopping bags of food and other 
packages, doing without telephone 
calls, saving coal, water, light, paper, 
buying War Bonds, doing Red Cross 
or Navy League work cheerfully. 
That is very little, compared to the 
magnificent piece of work that you are 
doing. We do appreciate it. We can 
never repay you. But we know there 
is a war on. 

Note: Miss Turner will be glad to 
answer questions or send sample copies 
of “Round the Township” to any one 
sending a stamped, self-addressed en- 
velope. 
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the needs, the time available, and the 
helpers to do the work. 

Naturally, there are other items of 
information which the staff will want 
to have at hand in its publication 
headquarters. A city directory, if one 
is published, will have many uses—or 
a telephone book, even if there is no 
telephone in the room. Also valuable 
is a standard handbook, like the 
World Almanac. If the school places 
much emphasis on musical activities, 
a standard phonograph record cata- 
logue will be in frequent use. This 
item suggests similar specialized books 
or catalogues for schools with heavy 
interests along certain lines. 

Governmental requirements regard- 
ing storage of metal engraving plates 
make it impossible for schools to re- 
tain the large files of cuts possible a 
few years ago, but there are certainly 
some cuts which the staff will find of 
value. These should be filed in shal- 
low drawers slightly deeper than type 
height, one layer of cuts per drawer, 
to avoid scratching of plates and to 
make each cut instantly visible. Proof 
sheets, showing the contents of each 
drawer, help keep track of the avail- 
able stock. It is easy to write the num- 
ber of the cut on the bottom of the 
drawer, to correspond with its cata- 
logue number on the proof sheets. In 
this way the whereabouts of each cut 
can be accurately recorded, and a 
missing cut can be readily spotted. An 
orderly system can be achieved with- 
out too much trouble. 

No single scheme can be advised 
that will cover requirements of every 
school, but it is very likely that almost 
every school staff can do more than 
it is doing to make its work and that 
of its successors easier by means of a 
voluminous collection of reference ma- 
terial. 
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